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HOW  TO  READ  THE  LABEL 


Cream 

Last  week  I  told  you  how  to  read  labels  on  milk  and  I  told  you 
that  the  most  important  information  to  look  for  on  milk  labels  is  the 
grade  and  to  know  for  what  each  grade  stands.  I  repeat  the  statement 
with  regard  to  cream:  The  most  important  statement  to  look  for  on  a  cream 
labol  is  the  designation  of  grade.  Pasteurization  —  a  process  of  heating 
to  142-145  degrees  Fahrenheit,  for  thirty  minutes,  and  then  cooling  to 
50  degrees  immediately  —  destroys  the  organisms  which  may  be  the  means 
of  carrying  disease.  Hence  you  will  see  how  important  it  is  to  insist 
upon  either  pasteurized  cream  or  cream  fully  certified  as  to  its  whole¬ 
someness  when  you  buy  cream,  and  to  check  your  purchase  by  reading  labels. 
7/hen  the  product  is  pasteurized  it  will  be  so  labeled.  Besides  pasteuri¬ 
zation,  carefully  controlled  methods  of  production  make  cream  safe,  and 
cream  produced  under  such  conditions  is  often  sold  under  grade  designa¬ 
tions  which  give  you  information  as  to  relative  sanitary  quality  of  the 
product.  The  requirements  for  the  various  grades  and  the  designations 
used  to  differentiate  them  vary  in  different  localities.  For  specific 
information  as  to  the  definitions  and  grades  of  cream  in  your  locality, 
apply  to  your  local  or  State  Board  of  Health.  New  York  City,  for  example 
defines  three  grades  of  cream,  namely,  Certified  Cream,  Grade  A  Pasteur¬ 
ized  Cream,  and  Grade  B  Pasteurized  Cream. 

CERTIFIED  CREAM  must  be  produced  and  handled  under  strict  sanitary 
conditions  —  must  come  from  tuberculin-tested  and  healthy  cows  and  han¬ 
dled  by  healthy  milk  attendants  —  and  must  not  contain  more  than  150,000 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  and  must  be  handled  under  control  and 
certification  of  a  Medical  Milk  Commission,  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Health  and  appointed  by  a  County  Medical  Society  organized  under  and 
chartered  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State.  The  labels  on  bottles 
of  Grade  A  Certified  Cream  give  the  grade  designation,  name  and  address 
of  the  dealer,  place  of  production  and  date  of  shipment. 

GRADE  A  PASTEURIZED  CREAM  must  be  produced,  handled,  and  pas¬ 
teurized  under  strict  sanitary  conditions  and  must  come  from  healthy 
cows,  but  not  necessarily  from  tuberculin-tested  cows.  Grade  A  Pasteur¬ 
ized  Cream  shall  not  at  any  time  after  pasteurization  contain  more  than 
150,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  but- must  be  produced  from  milk, 
which,  when  raw,  contains  not  more  than  200,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centi¬ 
meter  before  pasteurization,  if  the  pasteurization  occurs  in  New  York 
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City.  It  must  not  have  more  than  100,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter, 
if  the  pasteurization  occurs  outside  of  the  City  of  New  York.  This  cream 
must  be  delivered  to  the  consumer  within  36  hrs.  after  pasteurization. 

Grade  A  Pasteurized  Cream  is  labeled  Grade  A  Pasteurized  Cream, 
with  the  date  and  hours  between  which  pasteurization  was  completed,  and 
the  place  where  pasteurization  was  performed,  and  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  dealer. 

Grade  B  Pasteurized  Cream  must  be  produced,  handled,  and  pasteur¬ 
ized  under  satisfactory  sanitary  conditions  by  healthy  employees  and  must 
be  derived  from  healthy  cows,  but  not  necessarily  tuberculin-tested  cows. 
It  must  be  produced  from  milk  which  contains  no  more  than  750,000  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter,  if  pasteurized  in  New  York,  or  300,000  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter  if  pasteurized  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Such 
cream  must  not  at  any  time  after  pasteurization  contain  more  than  500,000 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  Grade  B  cream  is  required  to  be  delivered 
to  the  consumer  within  ninety-six  hours  after  pasteurization  and  it  is  re¬ 
quired  to  be  labeled  "Grade  B  Pasteurized  Cream"  with  the  name  and  address 
of  the  dealer  and  date  and  place  where  bottled. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  have  been  talking  to  you  about  sanitary  quality 
of  cream.  Next  let  us  consider  the  product  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
difference  in  physical  quality.  When  you  buy  cream  do  you  specify  only- 
light  cream,  or  route  cream,  or  do  you  insist  upon  knowing  the  per¬ 
centage  of  butter  fat  in  the  product?  Perhaps  you  may  ask  for  double 
cream  or  whipping  cream.  Why  not  know  definitely  the  percentage  of  butter 
fat?  Such  terms  as  light  cream,  route  cream,  table  cream,  coffee  cream, 
pastry  cream,  and  shipping  cream  are  very  indefinite.  Federal  standards 
require  ordinary  table  cream  to  contain  at  least  18%  of  milk  fat,  and 
whipping  cream  to  contain  not  less  than  30%  milk  fat.  Many  local  ordi¬ 
nances  make  specific  requirements  which  are  generally  somewhere  near  the 
following:  Light  cream  at  least  18%  butter  fat.  Medium  cream  at  least 
23%  butter  fat.  Extra  heavy  cream  at  least  36%  butter  fat.  Special  extra 
heavy  cream  at  least  45%  butter  fat.  Knowing  thesefacts,  you  may  inquire 
of  your  dealer  or  milk  man  for  information  as  to  the  butter  fat  content  of 
the  cream  he  delivers  and  then  you  may  by  simple  calculation,  determine 
which  class  is  the  better  buy  at  the  price  named. 

Now,  for  evaporated  and  condensed  milk.  Do  you  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  evaporated  and  condensed  milk?  Evaporated  milk  is  wholemilk 
from  which  a  part  of  the  water  has  been  removed  by  evaporation,  and  the 
finished  product  containsnot  less  than  7.8%  of  milk  fat  and  not  less  than 
25-1/2%  of  total  milk  solids.  Nothing  is  added  to  the  product  and  nothing 
is  taken  away  but  water.  Since  ordinary  milk  contains  about  12%  of  total 
solids,  on  the  average,  you  will  see  that  evaporated  milk  repesents  just 
slightly  over  two  times  its  volume  of  raw  milk.  In  other  words,  a  16- 
ounce  can  of  evaporated  milk  represents  just  slightly  more  than  one 
quart  of  raw  milk. 

Condensed  milk  or  sweetened  condensed  milk  is  a  milk  product,  the 
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bulk  of  which  is  reduced  by  evaporation  and  to  which  sugar  is  added.  The 
product  must  contain  not  less  than  28%  of  total  milk  solids,  of  which 
there  must  be  at  least  8%  of  milk  fat.  You  see,  notwithstanding  the 
sugar  content,  the  sweetened  condensed  product  contains  slightly  more 
milk  constituents  than  evaporated  milk.  The  sugar  content  usually  runs 
about  40%,  The  remainder  of  60%  must  contain  sufficient  milk  solids  to 
give,  in  the  finished  product,  the  figures  indicated  above. 

Labels  will  tell  you  whether  the  products  are  evaporated  milk  or 
sweetened  condensed  milk.  And,  since  skimmed  milk  as  well  as  whole  milk, 
is  put  up  in  these  forms,  watch  the  labels  to  determine  whether  you  are 
„  getting  a  skimmed  milk  product,  for  labels  on  products  made  from  skimmed 

milk  will  state  this  fact  plainly. 

^  Dry  Milk:  We  are  now  making  considerable  use  of  a  product  known 

as  dry  milk.  This  is  milk  which  has  been  evaporated  down  to  almost  com¬ 
plete  dryness.  It.  cannot  contain  more  than  5%  of  moisture,  and  it  must 
contain  at  least  26%  of  milk  fat.  Here  we  have  a  product,  the  volume  of 
which  is  represented  as  raw  milk  by  more  than  7=1/2  times  its  own  volume. 
In  other  words,  one  pound  of  dried  milk  would  be  represented  by  nearly 
two  gallons  of  fluid  milk.  Skimmed,  dried  milk  as  well  as  whole  dried 
milk  is  sold.  Consequently,  watch  your  labels  to  be  sure  that  you  are 
getting  what  you  wish,  as  skimmed,  dried  milk  contains  little  or  no  butter 
fat  but  is  composed  largely  of  the  milk  solids  other  than  fat. 

Malted  Milk:  Malted  Milk  is  made  by  combining  whole  milk  with 
the  liquid  separated  from  a  mash  of  ground  barley  malt  and  wheat  flour, 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  salt  and  soda  in  such  a  manner  as  to  se¬ 
cure  the  full  enzymic  action  of  the  malt  extract.  The  product  is  then 
dried.  It  must  contain  not  more  than  3-1/2%  of  moisture  and  not  less 
than  7-1/2%  of  butter  fat. 

Buttermilk:  Buttermilk  is  the  product  that  remains  when  the 

fat  is  removed  from  milk  or  cream,  either  sweet  or  sour,  in  the  process 
of  making  butter.  This  product  contains  not  less  than  8.5%  of  milk 
solids,  not  fat.  It  contains  little  or  no  butter  fat. 

Cultured  buttermilk  is  the  product  obtained  by  souring  pasteur¬ 
ized  skimmed,  or  partially  skimmed  milk  by  means  of  a  suitable  culture  of 
,  lactic  bacteria.  This  product  contains  not  less  than  8-1/2%  of  solids, 

not  fat.  There  is  no  standard  for  the  butter  fat  content  of  the  product, 
it  may  contain  varying  amounts  of  butter  fat.  Cultured  milks  are  sold 
under  various  names,  such  as  Melklac,  and  the  like.  There  are  other 
products  which  fall  in  the  cultured  milk  class,  such  as  Acidophilus  milk. 
This  is  a  product  used  for  dietary  purposes,  generally  under  a  doctor's 
advice,  and  a  great  deal  has  recently  been  written  on  the  subject  of  its 
alleged  beneficial  dietary  effect.  If  you  are  interested  in  this  product, 
ask  your  doctor  about  it  or  consult  the  literature  in  your  library. 
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